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The Kaleidoscope. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 
me 
«Soon shall thine arm, unconquer’d steam, afar, 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car, 
Or on wide waving wings, expanded, bear 


The flying chariot through the fields of air.” 
Darwin. 





The London newspapers, alluding to the disastrous ef- 
fects of the late gale, observe, that it afforded proof that 
seam-vessels, as sea boats, are safer than sailing vessels ; 
and they add, as evidence of the fact, that the Erin, a 
steam trader between London and Belfast; rode out the 
gale with perfect safety. 

There is nothing very novel in the discovery that steam- 
boats are better adapted than any other kind of craft for 
encountering a rough sea. We are aware that the con- 
trary was the prevailing opinion a few years ago; but we 
must take this occasion to remark, that we maintained the 
maperiority of steam-vessels for rough navigation as far 
back as the year 1815. In that year, under the signature 
of (4, we addressed a series of letters to the merchants 
end underwriters of Liverpool, the main object of which 
wasto recommend the plan which is now adopted every 
dy, of towing out vessels by means of steam-boats. The 
project was thought, by many persons, a very wild one, 
although we informed our townemen that it-bed-already. 
been actually put successfully in operation in America. 
In cousse of these letters, in confirmation of the opinion 
wehad euiformly expressed of the superiority of steam- 
vewels ag sea beats,'we adduced the evidence of Mr. Dodd, 
the engineer, as given before the Committee of the House 
of Commons. 


In a paseage of one thousand five hundred miles, in the 
most tremendous weather, the steam-boat in which Mr. 
Dodd made the experiment “ passed every sail she came 
up with. While off Portpatrick, when it blew a complete 
gale of wind, she made upwards of three and a half 
knots in the hour, directly against the wind. In Milford 
Haven she ran round the Waterford sailing packet, while 
the latter was doing all she could.” 

In order to show the great utility of the plan then re- 
@ommended, and now in general and daily operation, we 
adduced a very singular circumstance which occurred in 
Liverpool many years before, and which placed the im- 
portance of towing out vessels by steam in a very striking 
point of view. Upwards of eleven years have elapsed 
since these letters appeared in the Mercury, and as the 
tireumstance to which we allude may have escaped the 
recollection of many, and may be quite new to others, we 
thall once more record it, as the most convincing argu- 
went that could be adduced of the utility of the plan we 
formerly so strenuously recommended. 

“The Harriet, Captain May, belonging to Messrs. 
Bartothand Co. sailed out of George's Dock, and it was 
owing to that fortunate chance that she was enabled to 
aye to sea, as another vessel, intended to accompany 

» having to work out of the Queen’s Dock, was de- 
tained by « change of wind, which kept her, and several 
more vessels, in port for about three months, 


where the Captain of the Harriet, on his return from Bar. | 


badoes, found them all still wind bound.”” Had the plan | nated from his native soil, and to rejeice in proportion as 
of towing out been then adopted, all these three hundred | it approaches its original home. His pulse beats more 
vessels would have been enabled to proceed as well as the | briskly,—his foot bounds more lightly, as he breathes the 
Harriet, and an immense loss to the owners would have | keen air, as he treads upon the giddy ledge of the moun- 
been avoided. tain side. As the old song has it, 



























Every day brings new evidence in favour of steam navi- “ He feels his blood mounting 
gation, which is perhaps still in itsinfancy. The Scotsman Like streams in a fountain, 
That merrily sparkle and play,” 


paper states that ‘* the passage between Leith and London 
is now made by the steam-boats, in calm weather, in 47 
hours. This scarcely exceeds the time occupied in the 
land journey of the mail, though the distance by sea is 
about 100 miles greater than by land The distance by 
sea is 495 miles, and of course the rate of sailing is about 
104 miles per hour, and amidst variable tides and winds. 
This is two miles an hour more than the mail’s rate of 
travelling.” 

As a further proof of the great progress made in steam 
navigation, we ought not to omit to state the fact, that the 
George the Fourth steam-packet recently reached Lishon, 
from Brighton, having performed the voyage in five days, 
during which she had to contend against head winds until 
she cleared Cape Finisterre. 

We have no doubt that we shall soon hear of a voyage 
across the Atlantic by steam, or rather by the joint agency 
of paddles and sails; and if the various experiments mak. 
ing with a view to economise fuel sbould prove successful, 
we do not despair of hearing of voyages to India, by the 
way of the Red Sea. : 

The Bombay journals state, that ‘‘ the coa} long known 
to exist ia Cutch promises to be of use in steam naviga- 
tion. As yet, however, the specimens which have been 
‘tried have been found to. be of a bad quality; but when 
it is considered that they have been procured without dig- 
ging, where the stratum has appeared on the surface, or, 
ns it is called, has ‘* cropped out,” the result cannot be 
deemed discouraging. A surprise is justly expressed that 
the Court of Directors have never employed Europeans of 
science to ascertain what mineral riches are to be found 
throughout their vast territories. The discovery. of good 
coal in Cutch might very much facilitate the steam navi- 
gation of the Red Sea, the route by which, if at all, a 
steam communication between India and Europe seems 
practicable. In one of the Bombay papers the island of 
Socotra is pointed out as an eligible place for the deposit 
of coal, in the event of this navigation being attempted. 

t? 


when his eye rests upon the snowy peak, and precipice rises 
above precipice around, above, and below his dwelling. 
Accordingly, we find the love of country, in its strictest 
sense especially, (the arva paterna.as contradistinguished 
from the patria,) of peculiar warmth and force in the 
heart of a mountaineer. The Swiss, the Scotch high- 
landers, are instances too familiar to need more than a 
bare mention. They wander, it is true, from home; but 
they bear the image of that home, impressed upon their 
hearts indelibly. It is the ** one green spot in Memory’s 
waste ;*’ the affections revert to it through years of absence ; 
across the distance of half the globe the sdng of the valley 
still sounds in their ear; the breeze of the mountain still. 
blows upon their cheek; and, after years of 

and toil, and sickness, and danger, they return to lay their 
bones upon their own hill-side, at last. 

Among the sublime Alps, or the beautiful Pyrenees, it 
is, perhaps, not extraordinary that this feeling should 
exist; but the principle holds good in even the most in- 
hospitable regions. We go to stroll away the summer 
among-the mountains I have named: but who was ever 
known to make a tour of pleasure into Norway? The wild 
and desolate mountains of that country are, probably, as it 
regards grand and striking scenery, at the least equal,’ i¢ 
not superior, to any to be found in Europe. But we look 
upon them only as if they were the throne of the King of 
Storms—the very chosen home of Winter. To the Norwe- 
gian, on the contrary, his forests of pine, hie salient rocks, 
his foaming torrents, are dear as are the smiling vales of 
Guienne, or the teeming plains of Andalusia, to the Gascon 
and the Spaniard. 

Norway, however, is a country of which the physical 
aspects furnish sufficient ground for national pride and 
love. The change from winter into summer is a burst of 
sudden richness and beauty, such as no temperate climate 
can even give an idea of. The rocks are buried under 
snow, the frost-winds sweep through the gullies of the 
mountains with a force unknown in southern Europe. 
The land seems to be the region of eternal winter ; when, 
lo! the breath of the South steals over these wastes of 
snow, the sources of the waters are unlocked, the snows 
disappear, and without tardy gradations, without relapse, 
or check, or stint, the gorgeous Summer is there, in all 
its bloom, in all its perfume, in all its beauty; the sun 
glows in the air; the vivid verdure of the grass, and the 
bright hues of the flowers, shine from the earth ;—winter 
has passed away, like the morning dream of a sleeper 
awakened ; and the land is glad in the living watcrs, and 
the sweet odours, and the fair colours of a very Eden! 

And if its Summer be more splendid in its appearance 
and its gifts, so is its Winter more grand and awful in its 
terrors. The phenomena of mountain atmosphere arc 
more frequent and more perfect. The very name of the 





She Bouguet. 


“J have here only made a nosegay of culled Rowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 
MonrTAIong. 





THE PRECIPICE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GILRERT EARLE” 
(From the Friendship'e Offering.) 
—_— 


‘‘ ——Here’s the place:—stand sti, How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis tc cast one’s eyes 80 low.”——Shakapeare. 


The inhabitant of a level country can form no idea of 
the influence which mountains possess over the mind of a 








mountaineer, flisspirit would almost seem to have ema-| Aurora Borealis sufficiently betokens its country. The 
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violence of the gusts, also, through the ravines and clefts 
which abound in the mountains, is of a degree to which 
even the Alps can scarcely afford a parallel. 

It was in a village situated among these mauntains, 
that, one winter night, a party of goatherds and hunters 
was assembled round the fire of the little inn, whiling 
away the hours with tale, and song, and jest, to give a 
zest to their liquor. They were chiefly young men, and 
their conversation turned upon their exploits and adven- 
tures of danger among the mountains: the pride both of 
their calling and of their country, occasioned them to ex- 
cel in the exercises which such a region must demand, 
and to exult in that excellence when acquired. If the 
very truth must be spoken, perhaps they added another 
point of similarity to the love of country, which I have 
stated them to possess in common with the Gascons, a 
quality for which the Igtter are so nationally famous, as 
to have conferred upon it their national name. At least, 
there was an old man, who had said very little, but had 
listened attentively, as be smoked his pipein the chimney- 
corner, who seemed to be of this opinion. For, as the 
members of the party were vying with each other in their 
narrations of *‘ accidents by flood and field,” the old man 
emitted, in the midst of an increased cloud of smoke, an 
ejaculatory “* Humph!”’ of a most sceptical, nay, infidel 
intonation. He was a very fine old man; and, as the 
blaze of the pine logs shone upon his brow, he might 
have formed a painter's study for a veteran mountaineer. 
Mis skin was hard and dry, but it was not much wrinkled ; 
and his brilliant gray eye was, to his face, what the sun is 
to the heavens; it shed, without a figure, brightness over 
his whole countenance. His hair was gray and thio upon 
the forehead, but flowing in long floating waves, from the 
rest of the scalp.” His frame was wiry, strong, and active, 
although somewhat decayed through sge; but, as well as 
his aspect, it gave sufficient indication thet, in youth, his 
had been a body of steel and whalebone, and a soul of 
fire. 

A dog lay at his feet; old, like his master, but, like 
him, to appearance still strong and agile. He was of a 
breed resembling what, in’ Kngland, we call a lurcher, 
gray, shaggy, intelligent, and attached as a shepherd’s 
dog, and almost as ficet asa greyhound. He was sleeping 
in the warmth of the fire, nestled between his master’s 
legs. 

After listening, for some time, to the accounts which 
the young men were giving of their prowess, the old hun- 
ter, having finished his pipe and knocked the ashes out, 
took up the tale in his turn:— 

** My young friends,” said he, ‘* you have been telling 
us sone very marvellous adventures ; but as Tam an old 
hunter, and, therefore, am, fond of the spirit which leads 
you into them, I will not strive to sift the grain from the 
chaff, the exact facts from the colours in which you have 
dressed them. But I will give you, in my turn, an 
account of an accident which, you all know, by report, 
did actually happen to me, as the limp in my gait can 
testify to this day. 

** Jt ig now sbout twenty years ago that T was, one day, 
out hunting, as usual. I had gat sight of a chamois, and 
was advancing upon bim, when, having almost got within 
shot, I sprang ecross a chasm a few yards wide, upon a 
ledge of snaw opposite. The outer part of this was, alas! 
only of snow; it was frozen hard; but, as I came upon 
it with considerable force, I felt it giving way beneath me. 
The man who says that he never felt foar, never was in a 
situation such as thig, The agony of terror (and what 
agony is greater 2?) rushed throughout my frame. My first 
igapulse was to spring forward, to reach the firm ground: 
but the very effort 1 made to save myself, accelerated my 
fees the mass broke short off, and I fell! 














© Par Parenthése, baidness upon the forehead is, ina man 
of acertain time of life, 80 picturesque, as to be by no means 
GBadvantngeout; whereas baldness on the crown, when the 


*T have since been to view that spot,—and, standing 
in safety on its brink, my nerves have shivered, as I have 
looked down the awful precipice. How I escaped being 
dashed into as many atoms as there are pebbles at its base, 
it is impossible to divine. The height is upwards of 
seventy feet:—-there was no projecting rock, no jutting 
tree, to break my fall. Perhaps the snow which fell along 





with me in vast quantities, and which crumbled as it fell, 
served to protect me. When I perceived my footing yield, 
the earth, as.it were, to sink from under me; I felt the 
the common hyperbole, that my heart sprang to my throat, 
almost cease to be one. One grasp of mortal agony, as it 
burst from my lungs, gave me the sensation of choking, 
which the phrase I have mentioned strives to express. 
The feelings of my mind may be all summed in the ex- 
elamation which, I believe, escaped me,-—‘ Oh, God! I’m 
gone !’—My next.thought was one momentary appeal to 
that God's mercy,—and then I thought no more. 

‘* When I recovered my senses, day was beginning to 
close. I lay enveloped in.snow. My hunting spear was 
beside me, broken; and, stretched upon my bosom, lay 
my faithful dog, spread out, as it were, to protect me from 
the cold, and breathing upon my face, as if to communi- 
cate his life to bring back mine. Poor fellow,”’ the old 
man continued, and the tear glistened in his eye as he 
spoke,—** poor fellow, he is dead, long siace, and his 
son,” stooping and fondling the dog at his feet, ‘*is old 
now te-but, if I had but one crust of bread, and one cup 
of water in the world, old Thor should share them with 
me, for his father’s sake.” 


The dog looked up, as though he understood his mes-’ 


ter’s meaning; for he smiled in his face, with that ex- 
pression of thankful fondness which the countenance of 
his race alone shares with that of the human species. 

‘¢] felt,” continued the hunter, ‘I felt numbed and 
stiffened, and in considerable pain, all over; so much 80, 
that I could not distinguish any one particular hurt as 
being more severe than the rest. I endeavoured to rise, 
and that soon showed to me where my chief injury lay. 
I fell back again, instantly ;—my thigh was broken. In 
addition to this, two fingers of my right hand, and one of 
my left, were broken also, and I was bruised in almost 
every part. But I was alive! As I looked up to the pin- 
nacle from which I had fallen, I could scarcely believe 
that to be possible. 

‘¢The spot where I lay was in a narrow cleft between 
two cliffs, which diverged from each other, as they ad- 
vanced, leaving @ sort of triangular platform open be- 
tween them and athird. A torrent threw itself, like a 
wild horse’s mane, from the rock above me; but, in the 
numberless eddies which whirled in the hollow, it was 
dispersed into air before it reached the place, distant 
through its depth, where I lay. 

‘* Night now began tq thicken fast,—-the faster on ac- 
count of the deep glen in which I was. The wind blew 
as though all the quarters of. the heavens sent forth their 
hlasts at once, and that they all met and battled there. I 
had escaped one dreadful death, and I now began to fear 
anather more dreadful still, because more slow and more 
felt. I feared that I should die through cold and hunger, 
and untended hurts. The cold, too, I now felt more se- 
verely ; for, shortly after I had given up, in despair, all 
attempts to extricate myself from my situation, my dog, 
after whining and yelping piteously for sometime, went 
off. As he turned the corner of the rock, which hid him 
from my sight, I felt ag i€ my last hold of life had gone 
from me,—as though the friend of my bosom had left me 
to die.—* He, too, abandons me!’ I exclaimed, and, I 
blush to confess it, I buret into tears, Being forsaken by 
that which I thought faithful, cut me to the heart. Who, 
indeed, can bear Mat? 

** The world now seemed to have closed upon my sight 
for ever; my wife, my.children, my dear home,—I should 
sge them no,more! I figured to myself all the delights 





torn from life while life is yet strong,—all its ties firmly 
knit,—all its affections glowing. As darkness settled 
around me, I thought of my wife anxiously listening for 
my step,—or rather for the well-known step of Thor pre. 
ceding me,—and the bright fire gleaming upon smiling 
children’s facesy=-the fairest ornament and the deareg 
comfort of a fire-side,—and the rosy lips held up for g 
father’s kiss,—and the little hands clinging round the 
knees, to attract a father’s notice,—and their mother’s 
gladsome smile of welcome to me, and unchiding reproof 
to them ;—such was the picture I drew mentally,—such 
was the group which I knew was awaiting me. I looked 
around me, and the contrast of the reality flashed .apon 
me, in ali its horrors. The wind raged and howled, 
through the darkness, and, in the lull, the spray of the 
torrent bedewed my face, and froze there. I was encom. 
passed by awful precipices, here and there visible only by 
being covered with snow. Snow, also, was the bed on 
which J lay, the bed on which I was.to die.—And to die, 
oh God! to die thus!—alone, through pain and famine, 
—through cold and the exhaustion ef suffering nature! 
The terrors of tempest and of night were the precursors of 
the terrors of death. From hence I never was to stir mote; 
this wastobe my end! 

* We often forge for ourselves causes of unbappines, 
and allow slight things to mar our quiet. But he who ha 
undergone—not what I underwent that night, for whohay 
done $0? but—circumstances of peril and of despair, ia 
kind, if not in degree, like unto these,—he, only, cax 
know the agony which a few short hours can crowd upon 
the human spirit,—he, only, can know to what extent our 
nature can suffer ! 

‘I lay, in pain of body and anguish, for a space of 
time, which, from these causes seemed endless. At length 
hope dawned upon me. Along the top of the cliff t 
which I had leaped, and from which I had fallen, passed, 
as I knew, a path which led from the village in which I 
lived, to another about two leagues off. This had not ap. 
peared to me as a chance of escapes for, by night, it wa 
but very rarely traversed, and morning I never expected to 
see again. Ona sudden, however, T saw a light gliding 
along this path, as though borne by some one : and Icon 
jectured it ww be, as in fact it wae, the lantern of a village: 
returning homewards. ‘I shall be saved yet t’u.wasth 
idea which thrilled through my heart, and I shouted with 
the whole strength of my voice, to realize the hope whic 
had arisen. At that moment a furious gust of wind swept 
throughout the chasm, and hurled back my cry agaiun 
me, like the smoke of Cain’s rejected sacrifice. Icoald 
feel that-my voice did not ascend twenty feet above my 
head.-—The light glided onwards. Again I shouted with 
that desperate strength which none but the despairing 
own.—The light did not stop—no-answering shout glad 
dened my ears—the light disappeared! 

‘* The ‘agony of that moment, who ean conceive fa 
The drowning man, as he struggles his last effort, and 
feels the waters closing round him ; the criminal, as he 
mounts the scaffold, and sees his last hope melt from tilt 
grasp—such persons may have experienced what I felt 
then, and such persons only. 

‘¢ My despair now became fixed and total. I felt that 
my Jast hour was come; I endeavoured to turn my hee 
from .this world, and fix them on the next. But the effo 
was dreadful. As I strove to prepare myself for deatb, 
the hope of life would flash across me again, and intet 
pose between me and my prayer. If a sound caught my 
ear, I raised my head to listen; if the variation of a shi 
dow passed over the surface of a rock, I strained my sight 
to look; but the sound would cease, and the sight would 
pass away—and I sank again upon the snow; and again! 
prepared myself to die. 

** At length,—(to my dying day I shall’ recollect 
moment)—at length, a gust of wind bore to me a 90 
which I thought I. recognised—I raised myself with s 
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and charities of that home, and I felt how bitter it is, to, be, 


avxiety which almost choaked. me—I listened—all was 
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sill—the wind rose and made me doubtful whether I 
heard it asecond time or not—a third—all doubt was 
over! It was the honest voice'of' faithful Thor, coming 
at speed, and barking as he came, to show, doubtless, the 
path to the spot in which Play. Again his deep-mouthed 
bay counded loud and distinct, as it approached the top of 
the precipice. There he paused, and contiaued barking 
till, at length, several. lights flashed upon the path, along 
which he had come, arid advanced’ rapidly towards him. 
A halloo’ came upon‘the wind: I' ‘strove’ to answer it as 
loudly as I could. This time it mattered little whether 
my voice reached the summit or not; for, as soon as the 
lights seemed at the spot where the dog stood, he dashed 
down the cliff, clinging to the irregular surface'as he came, 
now holding by a stone, now sliding down with the rolling 
arth and snow, till he sprang into my bosom,—and al- 
most smothering me with his caresses, made the echoes of 
the cliffs ring again with his loud and ceaseless baying. 

ss My companions now perceived where I was. They 
made a circuit of some little extent, and descended to me 
by a leso precipitous, but still a difficult path. My young 
friends, unless you have experienced the transition from 
despair to safety—from abandonment to kind friendship— 
from death ‘to life—you can form to yourselves no idea of 
the flood of feelings, both rapturous and gentle, which 
then poured upon my soul. The chosen of my heart was 

now no widow {my children were now not fatherless! I 

was restored to life, to the world, to hope, to happiness— 

and I owed all this to the loyalty and love of a poor hound. 

When your hand is next raised to strike your beast, in 

anger, pause—and ‘think upon the service which old Thor 

rendered to Aés: master. That master‘had’ been ‘a kind 

one.” i 





THE WITCH. 
—— 
(From the Literaray Souvenir. ) 


talk ignorantly of human nature who regard the 
abled crime of witchcraft as having had its origin in 
the phantasma of'superstition. Nothing is more conimon 
in the management of mankind: than to see ns who, 
from having felt deference paid to their mental superiority, 
have assumed to themselves the po. gee of governing 
others by their dicta, rather than by ‘the reasonable exer- 
cise of their wodanendints: In such assumption or arro- 
gance consists the criminality of witchcraft, a crime as old 
ve and as eternal-as- rand imbecility in the 


man. The- following little anecdote isa de- }' 


monstration of the-moral theorem here propounded. 

About the end of the reign of King James the First of 
Great Britain, a matronly woman of the name:of Rebecca 
Swarth came to reside in the village of Stoke-Regis. Her 
appeatance was rather, but-in no remarkabledegrtee, above 
her apparent condition. Some:said'she had surely been'a 
ae teagrel others were: of opinion that ‘her: husband 

ad been an apothecary; and the whole community of the 
village were somewhat ‘surprised that 
a 8 midwife. Shevlived; however, among: many 
years, avoiding the observation’ whielr she was evidently 
conscious: of having attracted. During the whole period 

manners were mild but reserved, and her conduct and 

ent singularly unexceptionable. 

is friendless and ‘forlorn person .at last became old ; 

her means, from whatever source derived, whether fram 

the industry'with which she plied her own distaff, or from 

an undj source, gradually diminished, till she be- 

came almost a mendicant. She was not entirely so, be- 

cause her wasted form, and the variety of wretchedness 

exhibited in her patched and unrenewed attire, attracted 

the charity she required without any solicitation on her 
part. She did not beg 5 she was ouly Reload 

One day, it wasin January, and many stormy days 

sleet and-shower, she came to the door of Alice Thor- 
wald, a neighbour, and requested the loan ofa little meal 
ordour. Alice at the time was busy fondling her child, 
and answered the request, which was modestly enough 
—_ harshly. Rebecca it, ad seasizes a still 

reply. at time 
the little loan, of-which. she stood, es she said, -in 
rest need ; but the third.answer was still less kind than 
former two, and she was told to apply elsewhere ; 


yshe did not practise | that’ 


Rebecca Swarth made no immediate reply, but drawing 
her cloak close around her, she looked sternly at Alice for 
a short space of time, and then replied, ** Well as you love, 
or think you love, that darling, beware of the harm you 
are doomed to do‘it'!”” 

When the old women had retired, her words: recoiled 
upon Alice; and when Eben Thorwald returned home in 
the evening, Alice mentioned to him the occurrence and 
the malediction, for so she had felt it, of Rebecca Swarth. 

Eben was of a gloomy frame of feeling, strong in reso- 
lution, and withal disposed to the worship of superiority, 
however constituted. He was naturally suspicious, and 
not untinctured with envy; hence, either from antipathy 
or from the effect of some experienced slight, hé at once 
disliked Rebecca Swarth, and was awed by her sagacity. 

_ He caused Alice, his wife, to repeat to him the male- 
diction ; he pondered on its intimation; he thought he 
could discern in it something more than met the ear. He 
stripped the child naked, carefully examined all its body, 
but could find: no’ mark of scathe upon its skin ; and he 
finally concluded that if there were any power in the bode- 
ment, the evil thereof was to fall upon Alice. 

Alice laughed at this conclusion, and for some time 
afterwards no change was observable in her conduct ; but 
in the end Eben saw, or thought he saw, that she did not 
treat the child with her wonted affection, and chided her 
for the neglect, reminding her at the same time. of Rebecca 
Swarth’s prophecy. 

Alice, disturbed by his exhortations, affected to fondle 
and caress the baky ten times more than she would other- 
wise have done, iill her anxiety grew to habitude, and all’ 
her’ neighbours spoke to her, and marvelled at the inor- 
dinate and foolish fondness for the child, with which she 
embittered both her own life and that“of her husband. 
Eben himself became impatient at her exclusive endear- 
ments, and one day bethought, as a remedy'to check the 
—— affection of Alice, to apply to Rebecca Swarth for 
advice. 

** Your wife,”? said Rebecca, ‘* has had a dream or an 
— has told her she is ordained to do mischief to 

ec ? 

From that moment Eben felt hithself irtesistibly drawti® 
to 'watch-the contlict of Alice. The hand of fate had in- 
deed laid hold of him; he felt it, he trembled; but he 
ew smc te wit i 

en while he was o! ‘Alice wai ig t 
baby as it ‘la in its cradle, he ‘saw, or he fancied 
he saw, the fondness with which she was:‘hanging over it 
suddenly change, and a ghastly and haggard expression 
supplant the wonted maternal benignity of her countenance. 

.** You eo-worship that child,” said he, as if willing to be 
Aisenchanted from the impression which her agitation had 
produced, ‘* you so worship it, that one might think you 
‘made much of it in order to hide some intent you have. to 
do. it harm.” 

Alice burst into tears; and — with impassioned grief 

over the child, who, awakened by hes sobs, smiled at her 
sorrow. 
_. Eben was overawed at the effect of his remark, and en- 
deavoured to soothe her with all his kindness; but his feel- 
‘ings received’ an’ i e shock ‘when she’ informed 
‘him that she-had one night dreamt a.dream, in. which she 
saw Rebecca Swarth come to her bedside with a knife in 
|herhand, and tieatd her say, ‘*Cut the thread !”—* From 
hour,” continued’ the: comfortless‘ Alice, ** 1 have 
often seen a shadowy hand, holding a bloody knife, hover- 
ing over the cradle, and the hand 1s like my own hand.” 


_ These circumstances, after the execution of his 
infatuated wife, Ebed Thorwald told to the rector, who 
caused Rebecca Swarth to be apprehended as a witch. 
ond was cast into pri and (ong ees examined ; 
t no proof could be produced that she waz in any way 
concerned in the murder of the child for which Alice had 
suffered. Alice had confessed, when seized with the knife 
in her hand, that she had done the deed herself, from the 
instigation of a power, whose dominion she knew not, and 
whose influence she' could not’ resist. But ‘thé poor old, 
forlorg, wretched. Rebecca’s strength was soon exhausted. 
On her third examination, she confessed herself a:witch, 
and the worthy clergyman int ted her as to the man- 
ner of her intetcourse with the devil, and piously inquired 
what benefit she“had derived’ for having sold to him the 
eternal jewel. *‘ ‘The‘end’ of my’ ge,” was’ her 
only answer. 
he spot where she was burnt may yet be seen on the 
ae | it is ait cand cove’ Lwin avhes. — 
8a ever alights on the ground there. es 
nivble at a distance from’it, so that it is as much die 





“for,” said Alice Thorwald, ‘* I have something else to 
do with my dear child than to heed such applications.’ 


tinguished bythe rank growth of the herbage around, as 
by the’blackness of the hse where she was consumed. 


=ctentific :lotices. 


CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON’S EXPEDITION. 
a - 
* His Majesty's ship Brazen, Whydah, Oct. 3, 1826. 

‘© Mr. James, who, with De Sussa, accompanied Mr. 
Dickson as far as Abomy, the capital of Dahomy, re- 
turned to Whydah, and reported that their reception by 
the king and the people was niost flattering and kind, and 
that this intrepid traveller, having recovered from a severe 
attack of fever, proceeded’ in high’ spitite and sanguine 
hopes, witli an escort of a hundred men, provided by his 
sable Majesty, on the 31st of December last, for Shar, 
the next extreme of the dominions tv the northward, and 
about twenty days’ journey, where he would have to make 
new friends, and gain other protection, as this monarch’s 
authority extends no farther. And as the highest opinion 
is entertained of the resources of Mr. Dickson’s active 
mind, we feel assured the enterprise will be well managed, 
and that, although this'circumstance may retard and fetter 
him considerably, yet’ eventually his mission will be suc- 
cessful. We have heard, that meeting with some obsta- 
cles to proceeding on his road, he resorted to @ stratagem 
to get on, and gave out that he was going:to make a grand 
fetish (or charm.) He accordingly had a fowl-killed, and 
then, in the face of numerous spectators; applied his gal- 
vanic battery to it; on their seeing: the animal as it were 
suddenly restored to life, by opening its eyes and fluttering 
about, they all became astonished and'amaged, ‘atid had 
no longer any inclination to detain him’; but’ the question 
was instantly raised, who should accompany this’ extra- 
ordinary white man as his‘ cartiers, &¢. However, this 
was amicably arranged, atid he’ departed much satisfied 
with his success, but’ for which’ he might’ have saffered 
considerable inconvetiiencé fromi further detention. Co- 
lumbus, the interpreter, who was’ to have accompanied 
Capt. Clapperton, but’ whio was’ left’ sick on board the 
Brazen, has since been laijtied here, atid is now with Mr. 
Dickson. é' 

** On the 11th of January, in running through Bad 
Roads, ~ oe the death a Merrion and his er 
vants, who bad; in conipany with Captains Clapperton an 
Pearce, proceeded some litle ye from Jeno, (in the 
kingdom of. Hio, culled by the Houssa people Yarribo, 
and about sixty miles from Badagry,) when they were 
seized with thé fever, and, in attempting to return to the 
ship, only reached that'place again, where’ they unfortu- 
nately added fresh victimé to the cause of African explora- 
tion. The heads of the mission were proceeding,on towards 
Katunga, thirty-three days’ journey from Jeno, and about 
six hundred miles from the coast. On the 28th of January, 
at the same readstead, we were destined to hear the me. 
lancholy intelligence of the death of Captaiti Pearce, who 
died at Angua on the 27th: of’ Décenber. Captaiti Clap- 
perton, deeply as he deplored the loss: of his friend, hesi- 
tated not in pursuing his object,.and had arrived, in the 
mountains of Cong, where the thermometer had been at 88 
and 90, and as higli as"98, with fine’ weather, and‘a clear 
atmosphere. 

‘6 Capt. Clapperton has: spoken’ inthe hi terms of 
the conduct and services rendered by Mr. Houston, (who 
has since died of fatigue and dysentery, at Acra,) who, 
contrary to expectation in the first instance, accompanied 
him to Katunga, or Hio, the capital of Yarribo, where he 
(Captain C.) was on the is¢ of March, with the thermo- 
meter at 100, having remaftied there neatly @ month. He 
was to prosecute his journey in a few days for Youtie, 
where it is believed ungo’Park’ was killed. It is 
devoutly hoped that this may not, be Clapperton’s fate, 
but that he may be the instrument, in the hands of Provi. 
dence, of accomplishing those objects TA ardently desired 
by ag oy and philanthropists. When Mr. Houston 
left him, he was well in health and in high spirits, and 
great hopes have since been entertained that Mr. Dickson 
would join him in a very short time, as we hear he had 
arrived at and left Shar, by the before-mentioned stratae 
gem. Whether this desirable end hes’ beet‘attained, ig 
not, however, yet known; the foregoing being wll the in. 
formation » have peteived of rns arenes - either 

rty, nor have we g' any in nice of the pro- 
eed hres tent ollées ure i 








ceedings of Major Laitig.’ The 
for the same point. 
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Poetry. 





TO MRS. HEMANS. 


Written after reading her beautiful lines, “‘ The better Land.”— 
Vide the “ Literary Souvenir” for 1827. 


O, gifted of the muse divine, 

0, favoured of th’immortal nine, 

Whose laurel-wreathed, and glittering shell, 
Did erst delight of arms to tell, 

And wont, in proudly-sounding lay, 

The captive soul to bear away, 
Enamoured of heroic story, 

Of Rome, in days of pristine glory, 

Or Greece, the loved of arts and arms, 
Herself a paradise of charms! 

Delightful Hemans! now afar, 

Dies on the gale the cry of war, 

And purer, loftier themes inspire 

The breathings of thy melting lyre, 
Than ever on the heart-strings smote 
From Fame’s loud-echoing trumpet note ! 
For now attuned, thy attic lyre 

To lays that holiest thoughts inspire; | 
And now thy dreamings, minstrel bland, 
Are of that happier, better land, 

Where shines the sun with fearless ray, 
Glorious through one eternal day ; 

And other scenes thy heart engage - 
Than stamp’d on war's ensanguined page, 
And tow'ring with an eagle’s might 
Through realms ineffable of light ; 

'Tis thine, with master hand sublime, 

To paint so fair that blessed clime, 

“ Far o'er the clouds beyond the tomb, 
Where Time breathes not on fadeless bloom !” 
That the charmed spirit, heavenward led, 
Scorns the dull earth yet doum’d to tread; 
Prunes its glad wing, and joyful speeds, 
With thee, o’er myrtle, blossom'd meads; 
Jerusalem's city-gate unfolds, 

Her gorgeous palaces beholds; 

And calm the hour, and fair the scene, 

So purely sacred and serene, 

‘That lost, entranced, forgot its clay, 

The feeble insect of a day; 

Wrapt in an ecstasy of bliss, 

Pants to o’erstep Time's dark abyss! 


Pursue, sweet Muse! thy starry flight 
Far o’er this lower world of night; 
And bid thy heavenly-tutored lyre 
Still glow with more than mortal fire; 
Till mute its chords, thy gifted hand 
The lyre shall sweep in happier land; 
Til thine, O, Hemans! given toshine 











An angel minstrel, ail divine! 
Liverpool. G. 
TO THE CROCUS. 
+ 


BY ROBERT MALCOMBON. 


— 
Fair offepring of our northern clime! 
Delightful nursling of the storm ! 
Thy early flowers, in beauty’s prime, 
Endear to all thy gentle form. 


The poet, when thy petals gay 

Attract the bee on buzgeing wing, 
Awakes a soul-enlivening lay 

To greet thee, sweetest child of spring! 








The painter, fondly lingering near, 
Portrays thee as a favourite flower; 

And whilst we view thy image dear, 
We wonder at his pencil’s power. 


The florist, in Retirement’s arms, 
Smiles at the freshness of thy bloom; 

Or, sighing o'er thy faded charms, 
Beholds in thee our pictured doom. 


O, crocus! it is sweet to see 
The snowdrop weeping by thy side, 
- When scarce a smiling flower but thee 
Unfolds its hues in beauty’s pride. 


Thy blossoms, sickening at the day, 
Now seem to claim a parting tear; 
But, oh! they only die away 
To live in memory through the year. 
De eieeiamial 


I THINK OF THEE! 
— 
I think of thee, I think of thee, 
And all that thou hast borne for me; 
In hours of gloom, or heartless glee, 
I think of thee, I think of thee! 
Alaric A. Watts. 





I think of thee! I think of thee, when o’er the starlit sea 

The white-sailed skiff glides gaily on, ’mid music, light, and 
glee; 

And moonlight floats around, the wind bringing a joyous song, 

Sweet as the silver tones that float from off proud beauty’s 
tongue. 

I think of thee! I think of thee, in beauty’s holiest bower, 

When lovely eyes are glancing round, like sunshine on the 
flower ; 

And the rich robes float loosely, by odorous breezes driven, 

Light as the clouds that veil the moon upon a summer’s even. 


I think of thee! I think of thee, when all around is still, 
And as I breathe thy name, it raises in my heart a thrill, 
As pure and gentle as the tones of a young maiden’s sigh, — 
When basking in the sunny blaze of beauty’s brilliant eye. 


I think of thee! I think of thee, when gazing on each star 

That studs the sapphire heaven, and see how beautiful they 
are; 

When they are shining like the light within thine eye of blue, 

Oh! then I fondly think that thou art gazing on them too. 


I think of thee! I think of thee, when the fast-fading day 

Dies gently, as the virgin snow doth softly melt away ; 

Or like the summer flowers, that fade when the wild wan- 
dering breeze : 

Sweeps o’er the darkly-rolling waves of the Augean seas. 

I think of thee! I think of thee, when beauty’s thrilling voice 

Is breathing round me, with atone that bids my heart rejoice; 

And eyes are glancing round me, with a bright and brilliant 
shine, 

Oh! then I think those looks and tones are not so sweet as 
thine! 


Manchester. W. R. 





A SONNET. 
IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH OF LOPEZ DE VEGA. 
— 

Capricious Wray a sonnet needs must have; 

I ne’er was so put to’t before. A sonnet! 

Why, fourteen verses must be spent upon it. 
Tis good, howe'er, to have conquered the first stave; 
Yet I shall ne’er find rhyme enough by half, 

(Said I,) and found myself i’ th’ midst o’ th’ second. 

If twice four verses were but fairly reckon’d, 
I should turn back on the hardest part and laugh. 
Thus far with good success I think I’ve scribbled, 

And of the twice seven lines have clean got over ten; 

Thanks to thee, Muse! my work begins to shorten, 
There's thirteen lines got through, dribblet by dribblet. 
‘Tis done ! count how you will, I warrant there’s fourteen. 

WwW. Vv, Zz 





A FAIRY TALE. 


(From “‘ Whimns and Oddities,” by Mr. T. Hood.) 
—— 


On Honslow Heath—and close beside the road, 
As western travellers may oft have seen,— 
A little house some years ago there stood, 
A minikin abode ; 
And built like Mr. Birkbeck’s, all of wood; 
The walls of white, the window-shutters green ; 
Four wheels it had at North, South, East and West, 
(Though now at rest,) 
On which it had to wander to and fro, 
Because its master ne’er maintain’d a rider, 
Like those who trade in Paternoster-row ; 
But made his business travel for itself, 
Till he had made his pelf, 
And then retired—if one may call it so, 
Of a roadsider. 


Perchance, the very race and constant riot 
Of stages, long and short, which thereby ran, 
Made him more relish the repose and quiet 
Of his now sedentary caravan; 
Perchance, he loved the ground because ‘twas common, 
And so he might impale a strip of soil, 
That furnish’d, by his toil, 
Some dusty greens, for bim and his old woman ;— 
And five tall hollyhocks, in dingy flower. 
Howbeit, the thoroughfare did no ways spoil 
His peace,—unless, in some unlucky hour, 
A stray horse came and gobbled up his bow’r; 
But tired of always looking at the cvaches, 
The same to come,—when they had seen them one day! 
And, used to brisker life, both man and wife 
Begin to suffer N U E’s approaches, 
And feel retirement like a long wet Sunday. 
So, having had some quarters of school breeding, 
They turned themselves, like other folks, to reading; 
But setting out where others nigh have done, 
And being ripen’d in the seventh stage, 
The childhood of old age, 
Began as other children have begun, 


_ Not with the pastorals of Mr. Pope, 


Or Bard of Hope, 
Or Paley, ethical, or learned Porson, 

But spelt, on Sabbaths, in St. Mark, or John, 
And then relaxed themselves with Whittington, 
Or Valentine and Orson; 

Runt chiefly fairy tales they loved to con, 

And being easily melted, in their dotage, 
Slobber’d,—and kept 
Reading,—and wept 

Over the white cat, in their wooden cottage. 


Thus reading on, the longer 
They read, of course, their childish faith grew stronger 
In gnomes, and hags, and elves, and giants grim, 
If talking trees and birds reveal’d to him, 
She saw the flight of Fairyland’s fly-waggons, 
And magic fishes swim 
In puddle ponds, and took old crows for dragons, 
Both were quite drunk from the enchanted flaggons; 
When, as it fell upon a summer’s day, 
As the old man sat a feeding 
On the old babe-reading 
Beside his open street-and-parlour door, 
A hideous roar 
Proclaim’d a drove of beasts was coming by the way. 


Long-horn’d and short, of manv a different breed, 
Tall tawny brutes, from famous Lincoln-levels 
Or Durham feed ! 
With some of those unquiet black dwarf devils, 
From nether side of Tweed, 
Or Firth of Forth; . 
Looking half wild with joy to leave the North, 
With dusty hides, all mobbing on together, 
When, whether from a fly’s malicious comment 
Upon his tender flank, from which he shrank; 
Or whether 
Only in some enthusiastic moment,— 
However, one brown monster, in a frisk, 
Giving his tail a perpendicular whisk, : 
Kick’d out a passage thro’ the beastly rabble; 
And after a pas seul,—or, if you will, a 
Hornpipe before the basket-maker’s villa, 
Leapt o’er the tiny pale,— 
Back’d his beef-steaks against the wooden gable, 
And thrust his brawny bell-rope of a tail 
Right o’er the page, 
Wherein the sage 
Just then was spelling geome romantic fable. 


a 
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RE ne aE — 
The old man, half a scholar, half a dunce, 
Could not peruse, who cuuld? two tales at once; 

And being huffd 
At what he knew was none of Riquet’s Tuft, 
Bang’d-to the door, 
But most unluckily inclosed a morsel 
Of the intruding tail, and all the tassel: 
The monster gave a roar, 
And bolting off with speed, increased by pain, 
The little house became a coach once more, 
And, like Macheath, ‘‘ took to the road again !* 


Just then, by fortune’s whimsical decree, 

The ancient woman stooping with her crupper 

Towards sweet home, or where sweet home should be, 

Was getting up some household herbs for supper: 

Thoughtful of Cinderella, in the tale, 

And quaintly wondering if magic chifts 

Could o’er a common pumpkin so prevail, 

To turn it toacoach; what pretty gifts 

Might come of cabbages, and curly kale; 

Meanwhile she never heard her old man’s wail, 

Nor turn’d till home had turn’d a corner, quite 
Turn’d out of sight! 


At last, conceive her, rising from the ground, 
Weary of sitting on her russet clothing ; 
And looking round 
Where rest was to be found, 
There was no house—no villa there—no, nothing ! 
No house! 
The change was quite amazing ; 
It made her senses stagger for a minute, 
The riddle’s explication seem’d to harden; 
But soon her superannuated nous 
Explained the horrid mystery ;—and raising 
Her hand to Heaven, with the cabbage in it, 
On which she meant to sup,— 
“Well! this is Fairy work! I'll bet a farden, 
Little Prince Silverwings has ketch’d me up, 
And set me down in some else’s garden !” 











ORTHOGRAPHY AND COMPOSITION. 
a 

The following ‘* special original” has been handed to 

us by one of our correspondents at Pontypool : 
Fepuy 28 1823. 

Mrs I do tak this Lipart to cend you this few Linds 
which I hop you will Recive saft mr Lowrens and I can- 
not ceddle far the land I have offer him the possecon 
this Day if he will give me or at Lest order his frind 
to give me Ras Ras the vallow oft my Burning which 
Ihave tak good yeal of truble to clear yor ground and 
now it is Redy for good crop and Now [ hop that you 
and my young mrs will have the — to wait 
A liddle Longer for yor Demands as I do make up my 
mind that I chall Not give up the Land till I this yer 
will pay your Demands I Will cend you Down at mit 
cummer day one years Rent and the Reast all in this year 
I will not keep. your Land no Longe time than I can col- 
lect yor Demands Mr Lowrens have told me that he have 
Rot to you that I not have yeney way to pay you which 
I neve ced none of the kind you may be quit and yeacy 
About I chall not do your Land no Dameg nor in: yor 
owds no Lost I will not Bing my chelf to no hopl No 
mor hat prcent you hump cervant RAS RAS. 


(EE 
Since receiving the above, the following has been handed 


to us for publication : 
Live 18 Decr 1826 


Sir the Saying that the happiness of a man’s Life De- 

nds upon the State of his mind is a trouth to which I 

ave given much Stuedy the Steadier a man’s mind is so 
the more continued must be his happiness or Misery— 
But to explain the Constatution of a woman is more than 
I shall. pretend—Anxious to apear in your list of mar- 
riages I have had the misfortune to pay my adresses to 
one who called herself a ** Lady” and whome I under- 
stoode when married would wish to Live Genteel and 
Respectable (all right) and after the Greates: expressions 
of * Love” on her part I took to myself the liberty of 
asking her In marriage to which after twenty four hours 
Concideration She Consented—Having Settled Between 
us the rest of the Business therewith Conected I thought 
that nothing more remained untill the expiration of the 
Given time But Barely the keeping up of a Corrospon- 
dancem-But «alas when my mind. had just running upon 
the pleasure I was just about to Injoy arriseing from wed- 
lock I found Like many others that she was too * old” for 
me—She told me she had chinged her mind and after re- 
minding her that she had given her hand and sworn to be 
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true She said that in saying the Devil tempted her Little 
Did She think that I had got nothing at all ado.with what 
Business was transacted Between her and the Devil— 
However I am informed She is at present hapy while my 
ennimy and only nine nights ago She was hapy and my 
friend—How queer is the Constatution of them Beings 
who call themselves ** Ladies” 

T am yours &c ES 


Canine Purveyor of Snuff.—Two neighbours reside in 
the Strand, the one a shoemaker, the other a jeweller. 
The former enjoys a neighbourly pinch of snuff, but is 
unable to leave his shop to obtain it: to obviate this, his dog 
Crab is brought to the shop door, and observing at a con- 
venient opportunity, his master’s finger pointed towards 
his neighbour’s nose, he immediately obeys the word, 
**Go!”” crosses the road, enters the shop, and wags his 
tail till a snuff box is placed in his mouth, with which he 
immediately makes his exit—his master waiting his return 
atthe door. The olfactory nerve being thus supplied, the 
box is again placed in the dog’s mouth, and he faithfully 
returns with it to the owner. The dog is of the short- 


legged poodle breed. 
The Beauties of Chess. 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—V1IDA. 
— 

















SOLUTION TO GAME CXXI. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Castle......A—7X 1. Knight.....A—-7 
2. Queen......B—8X 2. King....... B—8 


8. King.......C—8 
4. King....... B—8 
5. King.......A—8 


6. King....... B—8 
4. King.......A—8 


"3, Bishop.....F—4X 
4. Castle...... C—7X 
5. Castle......C—5X 
(By discovery.) 
6. Knight.....C—7X 
9. Knight....D—5X 
(By discovery.) 
8. Knight.....B—6X MATE. 
*If the black queen interposes, the game is prolonged to 
nine moves. 





[No. cxx1t.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in eight moves. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
—=——— 

At this festive season of the year, the following ac- 
count of Christmas Customs, the origin of the Yule 
Block, Christmas Carols, Plum-puddings, Mince- pies, 
the Wassail Bowl, Gambols, &c. cannot fail to prove 
acceptable to our readers. 





























All you that to feasting and mirth are inclined, 
Come, here is good news now to pleasure your mind; 
Old Christmas is come, and he keeps open house, 

For he scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse. 

Then come, boys, and welcome, for diet the chief, 





Plum-pudding, goose, capon, mince-pies, and roast beef. 


The butler and baker they now may be glad, 

The times they are mended, though they have been bad; 
The brewer, he likewise may be of good cheer, 

And have plenty of trading for ale and strong beer. 

All crades shall be jolly, and have for relief 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, mince-pies, and roast beef. 


Then fet all curmudgeons who dote on their wealth, 

And value their treasure much more than their health, 

Go hang themselves up, if they will be so kind, 

Old Christmas with them but small welcome sha)! find, 

For they will not affurd to themselves, without grief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, capen, mince-pies, and roast beef. 

CHRISTMAS RETURNED.— Evans's Old Ballads. 

The verses which we have selected for our epigraph, to 
a few desultory notices respecting the celebration of the 
present season of merriment and hospitality, form part of 
one of those hearty old ballads with which the collections 
of early English poetical literature so plentifully abound ; 
and which tend, 1n so highly interesting and important a 
degree, to illustrate the good- fellowship and joviality of our 
forefathers. Amid the various alterations which have taken 
place during the last few centuries, respecting the many 
popular customs observed ‘at stated periods in all parts of 
this country, there is scarcely one which has undergone 
so little variation as the celebration of Christmas. ‘The 
refinements of metropolitan towns have, of course, led 
to some modifications of the ceremonies of this annun] pe- 
riod of rejoicing and hospitality ; but, although the form 
is oceasionally different, the spirit by which it is actuated 
is the same allover England. The Yule Clogs and Christ. 
mas Candles have, itis true, given way in most instances 
(although they remain still in request in many parts 
of the north) to blazing coal fires, and lights of more 
moderate dimensions ; bus the rites (religious and fes- 
tive) of Christmas Eve, still continue to be as regu. 
larly performed as ever. We have no longer the Yule 
Song or the Yule Cakes; but then, we have carols and 
mince pies: and, though the latter are not usually em- 
bossed with the figure of the Saviour, we do not fail to re. 
member the religious origin of the ceremonial which has 
led to their manufacture. The same spirit of benevolence 
and earnest desire to see all our poorer dependants happy 
about us, still exists, with little or no diminution ; and 
there is and has been, froin time immemorial, at this sea- 
son of the year, a disposition to works of charity and be- 
neficence, which the selfish refinements of modern man- 
ners will, we trust, never entirely dissipate. The injunc- 
tion of honest Old Tusser is still religiously attended to : 

* At Christmas be merry, and thank God for all, 

And feast thy poor neighbours, the great with the small.” 
We do not, certainly, contribute, as in days of yore, our 
Christmas boxes to furnish our more indigent brethren 
with the means of obtaining from the clergy absolution 
for the offences of the past year; but we bestow them still 
in order to enable them to procure for themselves and 
their families a good joint of meat and a pudding for 
Christmas rye Neither do we keep open house for the 
reception of the lame, the halt, and the blind; yet they 
are not wholly neglected on these occasions. In many 
places it is the custom to furnish them with coals and 
blankets, to enable them to meet the inclemencies of the 
winter season ; thus, in lieu of being provided with the 
means of indulging in one or two days’ drunkenness and 
debauchery, they receive an addition to their comforts of 
a more lasting and solid description than a few hours wase 
sail and merriment could possibly afford them. ‘The nois 
revels by which our ancestors were wont to distinguish 
themselves at Christmas have at length given place to 
mere family parties, certainly as happy, though perhaps 
less jovial, than those of which they are the archetypes, 
Other changes have sprung up during the Jast centur 
which have conduced, in some measure, to abridge the 
innocent pleasures of this festivious portion of the year. 
In the introduction to the sixth Canto of Marmion, Sir 
Walter Scott has detailed all the striking circumstances 
which distinguished the celebration of this high festival 
in olden time, and from this sketch our readers may form 
some idea of the difference with which it is observed at the 
pam day. The season of Christmas is no longer marked 

y all the gambols and festivities so common to it at the 





period to which Sir Walter’s spirited and graphic descrip. 
tion is intended to refer; but there are still many joyous 
customs and sayings attached to its recurrence, of each of 
which (at the hazard of being thought tedious and ver. 

bose by the better informed) we shall venture upoma brie® 
account, for the benefit of our juvenile readers, 

THE YULE BLOCK. 

*¢ Our forefathers,” remarks Bourne, ** when the io 
mon devotions of Christmas Kve were over and t 





coming on, were wont to lay a log of wood upon the dire, 
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which they termed a Yule Clog.” ‘This practice is siill 
acthered to in many parts of England, and particularly in 
the northern counties, with much ceremony and formality. 
The etymology of the word Yule has been variously ac- 
counted for. Hf t appears to have been derived from a Saxon 
word, designating among the northern nations, not only 
the month of December, called Jul-month, but the great 
feast of this period. Although, as we have before re- 
marked, the Yule Block is still not uncommon in many 
parts of England, the ceremony which attended its intro- 
duction upon Christmas Eve appears to have been discon- 
tinued. In former days, the Yule Clog, or Christmas- 
block, (a massy piece vf firewood, frequently the enormous 
root of a tree, and which was supplied by the carpenter of 
the family,) was ee into the house with much parade, 
and with vocal and instrumental harmony. After it had 
been in the centre of the hall, or passage of the 
house, each of the family in turn sat down upon it, sang a 
Yule song, and drank to a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year. It was then removed to the large open hearth, 
and lighted with the last year’s brand, carefully preserved 
for this express purpose; and the family and their friends 
seated round it, were regaled with Yule cakes, (on which 
were impressed the figure of an infant Jesus,) and with 
bowls of frumenty e from wheat cakes or creed wheat, 
boiled in milk with sugar and nutmeg. Tv these suc- 
ceeded tankards of spiced ale, which were commonly dis- 
posed of while the p ations for the succeeding day 
were going on in the kitchen. The following curious song, 
by Herrick, which quaintly describes some of these per- 
formances, was most likely written for the purpose of being 
sung during the kindling of the Yule clog:— 


Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good Dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your hearts desiring. 


With the last year's brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending, 
On your psailteries play, 
That good luck may 

Come while the log is a teending.® 


Drink now the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here, 
The while the meat is a shredding; 
For the rare mince pie, 
And the plums standing by 
To All the paste that’s a kneading. 


CHRISTMAS EVERGREENS. 

The custom of decorating the windows of every house, 
from the nobleman’s seat to the cottage of the peasant, 
with. holly, laurel, and ivy leaves, is still as carefully 
observed as ever in the country; and is continued durin 
the whele of the Christmas holidays, and sometimes unti 
Candlemas, when, as we learn from a passage in one of 
Herrick’s poems, entitled ** Ceremonies for Candlemas,” 
these evergreens ‘give place to box and yew.——** Against 
the feast of Christmas,” says Stowe, in his Survey of Lon- 
don, *‘ every man’s house, as aleo the parish churches, 
were decked with holm, ivie, and bayes. The conduits 
and standards in the streets were likewise garnished.”"— 
The windows of most of the churches, chapels, and public 
buildings in England, whether in town or country, still 
continue to exhibit at Christmas similar emblems of the 
season. This custom has been differently accounted for. 
** Laurel,” says Polydore Virgil, ** was an emblem of 

among the Romans, and is therefore still ~) = ow 
with the same aignification.”"—The celebrated Dr. Pegge, 
in an essay in the Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 
1765, suggests that the ancient custoin of dressing churches 
and houses at Christmas with laurel, box, holly, or ivy, 
originated in the ive allusions in the prophecies to 
Christ the, Branch of Righteousncss.+ + It is not at all 
unlikely” says the same learned aatiquary, * that this 
custom was further intended as an allusion to those passages 
of the prophet Leaiah which foretel the felicities attending 
the advent of Christ :<-* The glory of Lebanon shal! come 
unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box together 
to beautify my sanctuary.’ "| Isaiah Ix. 13.—William of 
Malmsby . howere, we wi words ayer eae — 
morative of t sours ‘and or Boughe, 
which was the fiest Christian church erected in Britain, 
We are rather disposed to incline to the former of these 
hypotheses. 





® Kindling, a Saxen word, 


gue go carer ra a, 
chapter iv. ; 3 xia, vi, 1 
Feellel, xvi. 92, 23; xxkvil 26, Micab,iv.7, 


r | cordingly distinguished it 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

‘* As soon as the morning of the nativity appears, (says 
Bourne) it is usual for the common people to sing a 
| Christmas carol, which is a song upen the birth of our 
Saviour, and generally sung from the nativity to the 
Twelfth-day; this seems to be an imitation of the Gloria 
in Evcelsis, or Glory be to God on high, which was sung 





hem on the morning of the nativity ; for..even that song, 
| as Bishop Taylor observes, was a * Christmas carol.’ 
| They are still in many parts of England bawled from 
door to door every night during the season, as a pretence 
for subsequently levying contributions on the inhabitants. 
Compositions of this kind were, during the sixteenth cen- 
| tury, sung through almost every town and village in the 
kingdom. This ceremonial, performed with the view of 
obtaining that species of largess known under the desig- 
nation of Christmas boxes, is said to have been derived 
from the usuage of the Catholic priests, who ordered 
masses at this time to be made to the saints in order to 
atone for the excesses of the people; but as these masses 
were always purchased, the poor were allowed to gather 
money with the view of liberating themselves from the 
consequences of the debaucheries of which they were 
enabled to partake through the hospitality of the rich. 
The convivial carols, or chansons a biire, sung either by 
the company or by itinerant minstrels during the holidays, 
were of course of quite a different order. They were also 
frequently called wassail songs, and may be traced back 
to the Anglo-Norman period. Numerous collections of 
these festive compositions were published during the six- 
teenth century; one of the earliest of which was printed 
by Wynkyn e Worde, in 1521, and entitled * Christmasse 
Carolles,’” 

PLUM-PUDDINGS AND MINCE-PIES. 

This agreeable pabulum is also of very old standing. 
Tusser, among the articles of Christmas Husbandlie Fare, 
does not neglect to mention it; for instance,—‘* Good 
drinke, a blazing fire, beef, mutton, pork, shred, or 
minced-pies.of the best, pudding, pig, veal, guose, capon, 
turkey, cheese, apples, nuts, with jolie carols,” a pretty 
ample provision for the table of either a Lord or Commoner. 
Plam-puddings and mince-pies are said to have originated 
in the offerings of the wise men of the East, of which their 
various ingredients were considered to be typical; and the 
latter made long, with pieces of paste over them in the 
form of. the cratch or hay-rack, in commemoration of the 
manger in’ which our Saviour was laid. The present 
mince-pie is a relic of the Yule cake divested of the figure 
which used formerly to be impressed upon it. 

THE WASSAIL BOWL. 

This was with our ancestors a large vessel, out of which 
they were wont to imbibe copious libations on special oc- 
casions. When Hengist and Horsa first visited this king- 
dom at the solicitation of Vortigern, Prince of the Silures, 
the British Chief became deeply enamoured of Rowena, 
the beautiful niece of Hengist, who, instructed by her 
uncle, at a banquet prepared in honour of Vortigern, pre- 
sented to the aged prince a cup of spiced wine, with the 
words—‘* Be of health, Lord King,” to which he an- 
swered through his interpreter, ‘‘ I drink your health.” 
A passage in Robert-of Gloucester, referring to this cir- 
cumstance, has been thus rendered in the Antiquarian 
Repertory : 

“Health, my Lord King,” the sweet Rowena said, 

** Health” cried the chieftain to the Saxon imaid, 

Then gaily rose,and ’mid the concourse wide, 

Kissed her hale lips, and placed her by his side; 

At the soft scene such gentle thoughts abound, 

That healths and kisses ‘mongst the guests wené round; 

From this the social custom cook its rise, 

We still retain, and still must keep the:prize, 


From that period Wacs-Heal became the name of the 
drinking cups of the Anglo-Saxons in all their future en- 
tertainments. l, wassail, wassell, &c. are only 
altered modes of spelling the ancient waes-heal, or wish- 


health bowls. 
CHRISTMAS GAMBOLS. 

Our ancestors considered Christmas in the double light 
of a holy commemoration and a cheerful festival, and -ac- 
I beplenley. Winey, sonmgd cngprin’ Boas te 
riment, an itality. seemed ;eagerly bent to 
make themselves al dey i about them happy. 
The great hall resounded with the tumultuous joys of 
4ervants and tenants, and the Gaakele they played served 
‘a8 amusenents to the master of ‘the:mansion and ‘his fa- 


‘mily. Ben Jonson has given us'a curious epitome of 
these revels in his Masque of Christmas, where he has 
personified the season and its attributes. The characters 
ntroduced in this piece are Misrule, Carol, temmdag , 


i 
|Gamboll, Post and Pair, New Year's Gift, M 





by the angels as they hovered over the fields of Bethle- | 





| Wassall Offering, and Babie Coche. Of the conviviality 
which reigned at this time of the year, a correct estimate 
may be formed from a few lines by the author of the 
‘* Hesperides,” who, in addressing a friend at Christmas, 
| makes the following request :— 
When your faces shine 
With bucksome meate and capering wine, 
Remember us in cups full crowned, 
Until the roasted chestnuts leape 
For joy to see the fruits ye reape- 
From the plump chalice, and the cup 
That tempts till it be tossed up 
* * ® * 
Till Liber Patert twirles the house 
About your ears, 
Then to the bag-pipe all address, 
Till sleep takes place of wearinesse; 
And thus throughout the Chrismas playes 
Frolic the full twelve holidayes, 

The Lord of Misrule, a poreonage whose origin is: lost 
in the obscurity of years, superintended the. sporta in:every 
nobleman and: gentleman’s house. Each. parish had 
also a ruler of sports with the same title: The Lord 
Mayor of London and the Sheriffs were not behind hand 
in these jocularities, and not to mention a fool, had each 
of them a sovereign of mummeries on their establishments, 
Even the grave lawyers.of Lincoln’s Inn had a King of 
Christmas.Day with attendants, The last. officer. of this 
description was elected so late as 1635. The gravest per. 
sonage did not consider th Ives dalized by joinin 
in such gambols, ‘* The English (says Polydore ingih 
celebrated the feast of Christmas with playes, masques, 
and magnificent spectacles, together with games and 
dancing, not common. to. other nations.”—Camden says 
that ** few men played at cards in England but at Christ. 
mas.”” It is to the country at present that we must look 
for what remains ofthe customs.practised by our, ancestors 
during this season. The relics of many, of these unobjee- 
tionable frolics still remain to us. The North has. its 
“6 fool’s plough,” and the people of Cornwall their ** goose, 
dances.” The latter continue to exhibit a hunch-a-back 
man, called the:** King of Christmas,” and sometimes the 
Father; and customs not very-dissimilar may be traced at 
the present moment in several other countries.. In London 
and all commercial towns, the observances of ‘* Auld lang 
syne” are much sooner forgotten than in the country ; but! 
even in these crowded marts we still meet with remnants 
of Christmas gam bols. In the pantoinimic represtntationa, 
we have shows typical of the ancient Christmas masquese 
Blindman’s buff, hunt the slipper; the game of. gooas,; 
snap dragon, push pin, and dancing, form.the amusements; 
of the younger part of :the assemblage, while cards occupy: 
the elders. 

Having thus given a. brief-account: of ‘those custome: 
which still continue either wholly or in part to be observed; 
in England at the present time, we shall!take:our leave of. 
our readers in the words of the Yule Song, given by Mts: 
Douce in his illustrations of Shakspeare 

Drain, drain the brimming bow], 
Then pledge me iis and drink away, 
For Christmas revels here to-day, 
And eways without control.’ 
Now Wassell to you all! and merry may‘ye bes; 
But foul that wight befal who drinke not health te me! 


t Bacchus. 
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~The Philanthropist. 





THE LIVERPOOL DISPENSARY. 
—— 


With a view to serve this most excellent charity, we in- 
gert the following address, which has been recently pub- 


lished : 
THE ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The Committee of the Liverpool Dispensaries regret 
that, in closing their office, they have occasion to present 
a most distressing repert of the state of the charity. The 
fund which was reserved to meet the occasional inefficiency 
of the annual income is wholly exhausted; a debt of 
nearly £1300 has arisen in lieu, without the means of 
discharging it; the number of sick poor relieved within 
the year has exceeded that of any former one by more 
than 3,000, and the regular expeuditure has, consequently, 
been greater, whilst, on the other hand, the pecuniary 
support of the Institution remains nearly stationary, and 
alarmingly inadequate. Year after year the benefits and 
the consequent expenses of the establishment are extend- 
ing in rapid progression, but no advancement takes place 
in the amount of private subscriptions to meet the ad- 
ditional burthen; and unless the permanent income be 
speedily augmented, at least £500 per annum, an awful 
result must shortly ensue, such as the true friends of the 
charity shudder to contemplate. ; 

Amongst the more momentous events which have oc- 
curred within the year are those consequent upon the reso- 
lutions which were passed at the general meeting of the 
governors onthe 11th March. At this meeting it was re- 
solved, ** that the utility of the South Dispensary having 
been proved, it was highly necessary to provide a suitable 
building for the use of that establisliment.” In pursuance 
of this determination, an advantageous purchase has been 
made of a building in Upper Parliament-street, which, 
with the needful alterations, has cost the sum of £2065. 
At the same time it was also resolved, ** that it was highly 
necessary to provide-a suitable establishment fora Dispen- 
sary at the north end of the town.” In furtherance of 
both these resolutions, a respectful application was made, 
to the Common Council for assistance, which produced 
the very handsome donation of £500, and the subscriptions 
ys individuals have also been obtained to the extent of 

557. 

Another unusual appropriation of the funds, amounting 
to £283, has been needful, for the extension and more 
convenient arrangement of the Church-street Dispensary, 
@ measure which was imperatively called for, partly for 
the better accommodation of the poor during their at- 
tendance at the Dispensary, and partly for the facility of 
the businéss of the establishment. 

The Committee feel pleasure in having occasion now to. 
allude to a financial arrangement of an oj ite nature, 
which they have thought prudent to conclude with the 
Trustees of the Liverpool Docks, whereby the subscription 
of that body is increased to the sum of 100 guineas per 
annum, un condition that the charity shall provide officers 
toattend the establishments for the recovery of persons 
epparently drowned. It must be gratifying to tle Go, 
vernors to learn that they can cotisistently co-operate in 
eating that public good, so laudably aimed at by the 

Trustees, and at the same time forward the peculiar 
interests of the Dispensaries. : 

More minute explanation on the subject of. finance will 
be found on reference to the Treasurer's account. 

The number of cases relieved during the year is as 


Relieved at the Dispensaries....-.-++-+++ oo+e+e21028 
Attended at the dwellings of the Patients.-.--- 9278 


The Committee cantiot conclude theit report: without 
adverting to the address, which they felt it their duty to 
issue on learning the actual situation of the Institution. 
This address, after explaining fully the objects of the 
charity, communicated to the Governors and the public 
the following important facts :— 

That the regular expenditure for the preceding year 
had exceeded the whole of the receipts by nearly £400. 

That the enormous sum of £900 (or about one-third of 
the whole expenditure) has to be raised by means of lega- 
cies and casual behefactions EVERY YEAR, to supply the 
deficiency of the regular annual income. 

That the supporters of the charity only form 1-200th 
Part of the population ef Liverpool; whilst one-fifth of 


the whole town yearly receives its rebief. 
That the business of the Enstitution is so extensive, as 





Wa tequire the constant daily-attention of no less than 35 | 
Persone, Besides the superintendence of the Committee ; 


and, lastly, that the situation of the Dispensary, in 1824, 
as compared with its state 15 years before, stood thus :—= 

Nnmber of Patients relieved i" } . -11000 

n Seer eee 

Expenditure in 1809 «....+eseeeceeeteceeee £1050 

82 


n 
Private Annual Subscriptions - i teneee £982 
n 182 





£968 

Pursuing this last statement down to the close of the 
year 1825, it is to be lamented that the same disparity still 
appears. The result is, that, with an increase of patients 
to the number of 19,000 per annum, and of annual ex- 
pense to the amount of £1500, there is only an increase in 
-y —" private annual subscriptions to the extent 
of £80. 

The Committee further urged in their address, and they 
now again repeat, that the extensive, immediate, and effi- 
cacious relief afforded by the charity to all classes of the 
poor, without regard to age, sex, country, religious deno- 
inination, oF any distinction whatever, entitles it to the 
assistance of every member of society within its sphere of 
action who is blessed with the means of alleviating the 
sufferings of others. 

The Committee forbear to comment upon these simple 
but powerful facts. They had hoped to have been able 
by means of their active exertions to have placed the In- 
stvution in a more flourishing condition ; but the unfore. 
seen calamities of the times have frustrated their intentions. 

Finally, the Committee appeal to the friends of the 
Dispensaries for their assistance in promulgating the merits 
and necessities of the charity. The general benevolence 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool, manifested upon every 
occasion meriting their sympathy, clearly proves, that the 
extreme poverty of the Liverpool Dispensuries arises solely 
from the want of more extended publicity, 











Stliscellanics. 


INCONSTANCY: A ROMANCE. 
Communicated by a Fair Correspondent, from recollections of a 
long piece of Poetry in an old Magazine. 





A handsome young man taking a ramble once in a 
flowery wilderness, came at length in sight of a palace, and 
in front of it a marble fountain. He was delighted with 
every thing he saw, but most of all with a beautiful young 
lady whom he perceived leanjng over the fountain. He 
immediately became violefitly in love with her, and threw 
himself at her feet in raptures, begging she.would take 
pity on him. She, very composedly, permitted him to 
tell his tale, and then, pointing out a nuniber of great 
black stones around, told him to look at them, for that 
they, alas! had once been men, and had professed to love 
as he had, but that her father, who was king of the genii, 
had turned them to stone for their falsehood ; because he 
had vowed that no one should live in possession of her but 
who could be faithful to her. She then added, that he 
might try his chance, if he liked, only remembering that 
she had warned him of his fate, asshe was afraid he would 
be as false as the rest. But he would not hear a word of 
that; swore that shé was possessed of every charm that 
man could wish for; that it was impossible for him to be 
false to such aa angel; and that he never could be such a 
wretch as the rest had been. This made the princess en- 
tertain some hope that she had met with a faithful heart 
at last, because he was handsomer, and had vowed still 
more than any of the others had done. They were mar- 
ried accordingly, and they both seemed as happy as it was 

ssible for lovers to be: but the trial was yet to come; 

‘or three days after the marriage, the princess informed 
him that, by her father’s orders, she must leave him for a 
fortnight, and in order that he might amuse himself till 
her return, she gave him the key of every room in the pa- 
lace, that he might wander wherever his fancy directed. 
Their parting was-a sad one ; and afterwards, to divert his 
grief, he began to wander through the palace. The first 
object he met was a forbidding old hag, who held up her 
finger, and shook her head at him in an ominous way. 
Disregarding, and wondering what she could be doing 
there, he came next to a room where a number of beauti- 
ful nymphs were dancing with all the bounding gaiety of 
youthful spirits. He immediately forgot his melancholy, 
and all his vows and love for his princess, and joining the 
circle before him, hésdon chose out one, and while leading 
her away, ard thinking himself so fortunate, the princess’s 
father suddenly appeared, and uipbraiding him with his 
falsehood and ingratitude, chafiged him into’ another stone 
beside thé fountain. The princess bééame more sorrowful 
than ever; and vowing she would never listen to any more 
suitors, fled into retirement, and’ passed the rest of her life 
in solitary amusemerits. 


CHRISTOPHER BARTHOLOMEW. 


This person, who inherited a good fortune from bis 
parents, was prosperous in his business, and had every 
prospect of success and eminence in life, fell a victim to 
an unconquerable itch for gambling in the lottery. At one 
time the White-conduit-house, with its tea gardens and 
other premises, as also the Angel Inn, now the best tavern 
in Islington, were his freeholds; and he rented land to the 
amount of £2,000 a year in the neighbourhood of that place 
and Holloway. He was remarkable for having the greatest 
quantity of haystacks of any grower in the neighbourhood 
of London. He kept his carriage, and servants in livery, 
und was believed to have been worth £50,000. He was 
not only the proprietor, but the landlord of White-con- 
duit-house, to which, by his taste in laying out its 
grounds, and the manner of conducting his business, he 
attracted great custom. On one occasion, having been 
unusually successful in the lottery, he gave a public break- 
fast, at his tea-gardens, **to commemorate the smiles of 
fortune,” as he so expressed himself, upon the tickets of 
admission at this /¢/e champetre. At times he was very 
fortunate in the lottery, and this tended to increase the 
mania which hurried him to his ruin. He was known. to 
have spent upwards of 2,000 guineas in a day for in- 
surance, to raise which, stack after stack of his immenge 
crops of hay were cut down and hurried to market, as the 
readiest way to obtain the supplies for these extraordinary 
outgoings; and at last he was obliged to part with his 
freehold, from accumulated difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, and he passed the remaining thirteen years of his 
life in great poverty, subsisting by the charity of those 
who knew him in ** better days,” and by the paltry 
emolument he derived from serving a8 a journeyman in 
the sheriff's court for the county. His propensity to the 
lottery, even under these degrading difficulties, never for- 
sook him. Meeting one day, in the year 1807; with an 
old acquaintance, he told him he had a strong presenti- 
ment, that if he could purcliase a particular number in the 
ensuing lottery it would prove successful. His friend, 
after remonstrating with him on the impropriety of per- 
severing in a practice that had been already attended with 
such evil consequences, was at last persuatled: to advatite 
the money to pure! age a sixteer th, and go halves with 
him in the adventure. Jt was drawn a prize of £20,000; 
and from the proceeds of this extraordinary turn of for. 
tune, he was prevailed upon to purchase an annuity of 
£60 per annum.—Totally addicted, however, to ‘the per- 
nicious habits of insuranee, he disposed of his annuity, 
and lost every shilling of the moneys yet such was the 
meanness of his mind and circumstanees, that he fre- 
quently applied to persons who bad been served by hin in 
his prosperity, for an old coat, or some other article of cast 
off apparel, and not many days before he died, he begged 
a few shillings to purchase hecessarics.—Bartholomeéw, in 
intellect and mahners, was’ stiperior to the generality df 
men, and at one time possesset! the esteem of all who 
knew him. His fate may be a warning to all ranks, par- 
ticularly to those who are in trade, pot to engage in hae 
zardous pursuits. He died in a two-pair of stairs room, 
in Angel-court, Windmill-street, in the Haymarket,’ th 
March, 1809, aged 68.—Hoe'’s Kvery-Diy Books 





CURIOUS FACT. 

‘*Keep a thing seven years and you will find a use forit.” 
So says the proverb; and the following incident, whic 
was related to us the other night by a Greenock gentle. 
man, affords no bad illustration of the truth of the remark. 
Not muny years ago, a man of the nante of Douglas wits 
tried at Inverary for some petty depredation, and sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment in Rothsay Gaolk But 
the culprit had been accustomed to a roving life, and as 
his new quarters by no means accorded with his ideas or 
comfort, thre thought soon struck him that’ it was possible 
to change them. His cell happened to be on what ts 
called the ground-floor ; and, in addition to a chait, table, 
and bedstead, displayed an_ old-fashioned. rusty grat 
which, for years un years, had, to all appearanee diane 
away no contiguous damp—emitted ‘no cheér uf blaze. 
From this grate he wrenched one of the ribs, dt bars; and 
although the instrument was not above nine inchew long, 
and one in diameter, he made s0 good a use of aty that, 
in the course of a very few, hours, he fairly undermjn 
the. wall of his prison. The aperture, though small, 
enabled him to drag his body through ; but, after crtepi 
out, he had the temerity to creép in again, arid, 
whatever motive, secreted the disparted portion of the grate 
in a corner of the yawning chasm above. Afierwards he 
found his way to Greenock, was allowed to work his 
sage in a vessel bound to North America, and remained in 
that country several years. ‘Titing, however, of the iéw 





world he revisited Scotland; and in the hope, no » that 
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buth his crime and his had been forgotten, ventured 





| Pidity. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











I shall, therefore, leave you without further 


once more among the wilds of Argylestire.—The Fiscal | notice, until you have entered the lists with our other 


of the district, unaware, perhaps, of the man’s return, or 
not deeming the matter of much importance, offered him 
no molestation at first; but he was soon caught in a new 
offence ; and from necessity or oversight re-lodged in the 
identical cell he had broken. All the world have heard 
of Monsieur Tonson'’s witty tormentor; and as the first 
thing he did on his return from India was to ring the 
astounded Frenchman’s bell, so our hero had no sooner 
been left to himself than he — to explore the area of 
the chimney in quest of an old and valued acquaintance, 
which had served him at a pinch, and might do so again. 
And he found the instrument where he had left it! as fit 
for mining work as ever, and with fewer changes on its 
substance or surface than time and climate had made on 
his own weather-beaten frame. To work, therefore, he 
set a second time, and was again so successful, that he 
had his foot on the heath, and saw the sun rise on 
his native mountains at an early hour on the followin 
morning. As the circumstance excited a good deal o} 
interest, diligent search was made for the Baron Trenck 
of the Isle of Bute; but it was all to no purpose. He 
escaped to a distant part of the country, betook himself to 
more lawful courses, and has been heard to boast, when 
heated with liquor, of a brace of exploits, the reality of 
which can be attested by many individuals still resident 
in the town of Rothsay.—Dum/frics Courier. 


Correspondence. 


LECTURE ON ELECTRICITY. 














—=>>—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—The encouragement of genius ought to be an 
actuating principle inherent in the mind of him who makes 
pretension to the rank of a philosopher. When we find a 
Check to its emanation given by the vulgar hand of igno- 
rance, it becomes a duty, while we pity the motives of the 
individual, to prevent the contaminating effects of his 
malignity. . You will, therefore, by the insertion of the 
following reply to a communication which appeared in 
your last paper, headed ** Lecture on Electricity,” oblige 
a member of the Liverpool Scientific Society. 

TO THE INTRUDER. 
** Men that make 
Envy and crooked malice nourishment, 
Dare bite the best.” 

Since, Sir, it has been your pleasure to remark upon 
the lecture delivered by Mr. Dancer, on Thursday last, 
you have certainly a right to expect that retaliation, which, 
though in him it would be condescension to make, yet may 
be made by those who are aware of his real knowledge, 
and appreciate alike the motives which induce him gra- 
tuitously to impart it, and to render it more extensive by 
soliciting the opinions of his superiors. They are to 
advance the interests of the society, and to point out to 
men, like yourself, the path which leads to science; not 
to elicit the foolish queries of the querulous, or to take, as 
you bave done, unmanly advantage of the defects of others. 
Had Du Fay, or Franklin, with those whose names you 
have mentioned, and of whose works you probably may 
have heard, been present, J think you would have per- 
ceived them inquiring of the lecturer, ere they left him to 
the mercy of their abuse, whether they carrectly under- 
stood his statements; but you, anxious to ofeck the pro- 
gtess of your own information, hasten with all the pom- 

Of little men to your friend Gymnotus, ask him 

if what you think be true, spoil two or three sheets of 
feolecap in copies, and, after the revision of all your 
acquaintance, that of the schoolinaster excepted, your paper 
tumbles into print; for by such an expression alone can 
I account for the tautology, not to say the bad grammar, 
it contains. Or, if you deny some of these charges, your 

remarks will deserve greater censure, because their folly 
will be chargeable upon yourself alone. Do not imagine, 

Gir, that any reasonable demand would not have met with 

a reply of a very different nature; for J will take upon 

me to assert, that what you have stated, as proceeding from 

Mr. Dancer, is entirely the invention of your own stu- 





| lecturers—until you have proved yourself worthy of our 


notice by some public specimen of ;your talents; and; in- 
stead of quoting Latin exercises, as themes, show to us 
that you wish your small stock of information increased, 
and made subservient to the purposes of philanthropy and 
philosophy, for the cultivation of which we meet together. 
—Should your engagements prevent your attendance as a 
lecturer, I give you another alternative; come greased, 
like your favourite tube; propose your important argu- 
ments, (citing Du Fay and Franklin, before Dr. Watson, 
Mr. Gray, and Mr. Canton,) and we will apply such 
strong rubbers to your stupified wits and negative asser- 
tions as will speedily cause you to sneak away once again, 
positively electrified. i CHECKMATE, 
December 22, 1826. 


Vive la ‘Bagatel le. 


ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES IN OUR LAST. 











2. 
Your whole then’s of the feathered kind, 
And chance you are a F-owl ; 
And foul enough, for if we strike 
Your head off, you’re an Owl, 


3. 
Your whole is the half of your second, you say ; 
But why queer? °T will be seen through by many. 
Three farthings, at least, who is worth, Sir, I pray, 
Unless he possess a half penny. 
4. House-less.—5. Night-in-gale. 


6. 
Your number, your insect, and something more small, 
Speak the state of your house, which we'll ten-ant-less call. 


7. 
Your first, which is Ho! and your next, which is race, 
Give us one who midst satirists holds a high place. 
8 Humbug.—9. (No solution yet.)—10. Need (Eden.) 
i 


NEW BAGATELLES. 
od 


11.—aNAGRAM. 
Lom the bane - all pipe | = 
ran my letters, still you’ me $ 
Those hetters, if : 


hee 
em again, and I ex 
A faveurite part of female dress ; 
But if once more they are inverteil, 
I’m to an ancient tribe converted. 
Liverpoot. FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 


CHARADES. 


12. 
If my head you strike off, you will find I am better, 
But I’m done for, if you should cut off the next letter. 


: IBID. 
3. 
T fierce and bloody be my whole, 
Cut off my head, and I am drol: Is1p. 
14.<-Mon Souhait. 
Que l’étoile de mon premier 
Devienne mon second, pour servir mon entier. 


15. 
Un s tient le milieu de mon tout a neuf piée, : 
Mon entier deviendra mon dernier, sans nul deute, 
Sitét qu’il apprendra que ses bons alliés 
Se sont pour mon premier de tous pdints mis en route. 


16. 
“Qn, Stanley, on!” were the last words of Marmion, 


vd Were I in noble mew op ded place, 


You quickly would 
A little word that often brings 
A tear in either eye. 
17. 
My first is ome ve light 
ing, rapid, pure, an ; 

My Spy cna 
Replete with beauty wit and grace ; 


W! married, single, grave, and 
Attend to their se eta a4 





And schoolboys glory when the weather 
Permits my total forin to gather. 


— 
BIDDLE. 
18. 
Tran the participle join'’d 
In wedlock, and you'll quickly find 
The nuptial knot unclos‘d, digjoin’d. 
ENIGMAS. 
19. This fami 
In war assistance to my lord I bring, Manne: 
In tranquil peace his pleasures ly aid; a hands 
At every time I prove a friend to him, LONDON. 
And once was consul of the Romans made. on 
SCRIBBLER, 7.C.$mi 
He lives in every district, in England and France, 
May be seen in each crowd, at all, rout or dance: Moree! 


He calls at each pothouse, and plays on each stage, 
And appears, since the » Of every age. 

He is clad in old rags, fine cloth, silk or satin ; 
Sometimes can read Hebrew, Greek, Persian, or Latin; 

He figures at the court, in some countries, e’en now ; No. 34 


Dances, leeps, fights, or shows other folks how : — 
He sing » laughs, or cries, like the rest of his brothers, 
And oftiimes surpasses the wit of some others: 
He asks alms at your door, sits in state on a throne, Gtilhiiadipyianc 
Or offers libations for faults to atone: 
He’s in Paris to-day, at Vienna and Rome, 
And whoe’er does not know it, is himself at home. a 
PUZZLES. strength, a 
If you pl hand upon a particolar patt of eee 
you place one hand upon a cular ; tuted and i 
you Bart n touch it with the other hand. Whar part tides, would 
the body is it ? impemable 
22. 
A person may be placed in such a position a ee ania 
wall that he shall not be able to stand u «, Life and | 


one 
as the saying is, to ** shake a loose leg.” and no fores @ 
restraint shall be used. What is the position ? 


CONUNDRUMS BY M. G. 
23. Why are blind mex like philosophers ? 
24. Why is Paris like the letter F ? 
25. Why is the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland like a mat 
inquiring the time of day ? 


Co Correspondents. 


As our publication this week is issued two days earlier tha 
usual, our arrangements gpg somewhat disturbed by the 
necessity of premature and we are obliged tobe 
very brief with our correspondents. We have devoted st 
larger portion than usual of our work to amusing narratives 
and light reading, which, at this season, may prove pecu 
Marly acceptable. ae <6 

Curistmas Fesrivitizs.—Wishing our friends and readers the 
compliments of the season, we take the liberty to hint, that 
there are hundreds of poor families who would be mos 
grateful for the gleanings of the festive board. 


Cress Controversy.—We must defer, until next week, th 
insertion of W..C.’s letter in answer to J. B. 


Gxro.ocy.—<A correspondent, who signs A Subscriber, inquire 
whether the “ Bold Guess at Geology, by a Back-woods-mth, 
is to be continued in the Kaleidoseope. Inreply we can: 
say, that we should be very much eoncerned if we 

we should not reeeive the continuation of the “ Bold ' 
as the disappointment would be evidence that the indispas- 
tion of our friend, which has already interrupted the seri, 
atill continues. 


GvmnaAsrta.—It was our intention this week to offer some re 
marks on this subject, as a preface to a letter of our cit: 
respondent ***. Weare, however, under the necessity ¢ 
laying them aside until next week. * 
Nive LA BAGATELLE.—Our correspondents who favour @ 
with enigmas, charades, &c. are requested to supply the 
lutions at the same time. ; : 
Improvep Window BLInps.—Henry D. is informed, that tt 
engraving of this simple and ingénious invention is 
hands, and will be ready in about a week. We intend thé 
it shall make its appearance in the first Mercury in the nev 
year, which will be condiderably enlarged. We shall pv 
bably have a few lines to address to H, D. next week, ia 
- reply to his last note. 





— 








| We have just received the lines of J. B—L—=T'be communis 
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